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THE MILLER’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 


4n Unfinished Story 


Ss 
(This was the madness in his blood.) 


The cobbler, sewing in the sun 
( , Sewing he SUN 


pale hatter said that hats were good 


’ 


Cried, ““Without shoes we were undone!” 


The butcher said, “‘ But we must eat! 
Here is meat! Here is meat!” 

The miller called from his tower, 

“The world was kneaded out of flour.” 
Every man to his trade, 

Thus indeed the world is made. 

So here I cry to the busy throngs, 


“We should die without songs’ 
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The high mill hummed. The miller cried: 
“The grinding stones and the wheel outside, 
Their noise is music for it means 

Money, money, money!” 

And he laughed and slapped his jean 


The high mill hummed. The child besic 
The miller chanted: ‘Ride, ride, 

River! Shake your jewelled reins! 

O this is music, music! 

| wonder what it means.” 





II 


The miller had tall sons who poured 
The grain into the hoppers. 

The miller had two handsome girls 
Good cooks, prayers, high-steppers. 


The miller had one last lone 
Bothersome little daughter 

Who was always running on the bank, 
Listening to the water. 


“This is music,” cried the sons, 
““Money, money, money! 
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Bring the grain-bags to the mill! 
Every turn a penny!” 


“This is music,” cried the girls, 
““Money, money, money!” 

Then they spread the miller’s bread 
With yellow butter and honey. 


“Lovely music,” sang the child 
In the rain beside the water. 


“1 wonder, O I wonder- 


The bot hersome little daughter. 


The miller gave his tall sons deeds 
And bonds and silver dollars, 
He gave his oldest girls gold beads 


And wide real-lace collars 


He gave his youngest a dried bean 
To punish her for saying, 


‘What does it mean? What does it mean? 


When she might be cooking or praying. 


And yet he thought she’d break his heart, 
She was such a ninny. 

She could not hear the frank mill blurt, 

is Money ,n 


1oney, money!” 
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To have a child that has no sense, 

Ay, it is heart-breaking. 
First you feed the little dunce, 

Then you give her a shaking. 


IV 


To see your own child run in rags— 
Yet proud as wild—and wild as crag: 
And wonder-struck and thunder-driven 
Like no child that goes to heaven, 

And not like you, O not like you 

To see your child when church-bell’s due 
Flee to the meadow, 

Bow to a mullein-stalk, 

Kneel to a shadow, 

And all alone, talk—talk 

To see her soul like water flow 

Over the sluice where it should go 

Nor ever turn a good mill-wheel 

To see your own child reel—ay, reel 
And hear her call the moon her mother 
This would be hard on any father. 


V 


The miller said: “Come, child, now let’s be speaking 
If you will sing that song to my liking 
Ili dress you up in silk like Ellen your oldest sister, 
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Pinned at the neck with a garnet cluster.” 
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She thought a frock of pea-green silk would be fanciful and 


funny, 


So she looked up elfishly and murmured, “M-money 


m-money!”’ 
“Good girl!” the hearty miller said, 
“T’ll add some slippers and a new bed.” 


But from her bed they heard her weep, 
T he silly said she could not sleep, 
She said it was all lumps of gold, 
She said that she was bought and sold. 


She bounded out of her new bed, 

Ran, barefoot out of doors. 

“There’s the flower-bed,” Ellen said, 
“And you say you like flowers!” 
*’There’s the river-bed,” cried the other, 
Olive. “Try either of them, 

But don’t you dare find fault with father, 
Don’t you dare humble him!” 


VI 


The tall clock went tick-toc k, tick-tock. 
Ellen and Olive could not look. 


“She is SO little,” Ellen sighed, 


“Yesterday’s rain has not yet dried 
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The tall clock went tick-tock, then struck. Y 
They longed to stop that striking clock. . T 
Olive wrung her hands and wept. T 


She had not eaten, she had not slept. (7 


“She is so little. O what ever 
Made me say that about the river?” 


Twelve strokes struck the unkind clock; I 
Every stroke was a shock. 





B 

They heard that she was in the wood. 
They baked a cake as they alone could 

- pe A 
And frosted it and carried it 
Out to find the saucy chit. " 
They found and threw their arms around 
Her, then all three upon the ground y 
Sat down, wrapped well in hoods and shawls, 
Crying like three water-falls. R 
Ellen and Olive said, “Dear, dear, 
You must come in, that is clear.” 
And then she got quite out of hand. 
“TI can’t,” she cried, “till I understand.” 
O she had a very stubborn spirit. | is 


She wept, she wailed, she claimed no merit, 
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Yet clung, as though to a high command, 
To “I can’t, I can’t, till I understand.’ 
The sisters had to leave at seven. 

(They had left a roast in the oven.) 


vil 


The miller suffered for his child + 
Though he said she was a sinner, 

But the puddings were good, his plate was piled 
Every day for dinner, 


And he would not own he missed the lamb 
Nor that the runaway water 

Was always trying to talk to him 
About his runaway daughter. 


Yet sometimes he grew fearful too. 
The mill, cruel, powerful, 
Roared, What if there were things she knew? 


Ay, sometimes he grew fearful. 


vill 


“He is a strong man,” wailed the child, 
“His mill is strong and high. 


He grinds the grain of the hungry world 
While it wonders why. 
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“He says it is a money-mill, 
Yet it makes meal and flour 

And they are very wonderful, 
We need them every hour. 


“He scarcely knows that he makes flour 
Because he is not vain, 

And O sometimes I wish I were 
Back at home again; 





“For the farmer and the miller and 
The baker, these three 

The miller called through his hand, 
“T make more money than they!” 


ix 


In the wood she had her house, 
An acorn for her dippe ’. 

Made her bed of white birch bough 
Of sorrel made her supper; 


And O she was a shiftless dove, 
Ate her breakfast at night, 

Hung her wash up Saturday eve 
To bleach by white moonlight, 


Wove her clothes of thistle-shred 
And silky milkweed-tatters, 
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“For they are very pretty,” she said, 
“And nothing really matters 


“Till I learn to understand 
Everything that is; 

The miller is mighty in the land, 
The high mill is his, 


““Makes music for him when he 
Goes out, when he comes in, 
And yet all things make music for me, 

Whose going was a sin.” 


Thus his erring daughter sings 
Of the miller’s strength. 

The lovely music of all things 
She learns to praise at length. 


When she saw the silver stars 
And when she heard the owl, 
Night woke in her soul. 


When she leaned by the pasture-bars 
Where wind touched her face, 
She kissed his lips in peace. 


When she listened in the wood 


To « rackle, curry and whir, 
Wildness came to her, 
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And when she found the dim white road 
Pacing through the night, 
She knew the feet of flight. 


xI 


Winter held his cold cup to her mouth. 

Like a swallow she flew south 

And sang on her way as sweet and loud as she could 
The songs that she had learned in the wood, 

And all the songs that she had thought to sing 
About the meaning of everything. 





An old man at the gate of a smoking city 
Tossed her a penny out of pity; 

A woman in a shady village street 
Gave her a piece of bread to eat; 

A child who fed her on a wide green |awn 

Said she had fed a little white fawn; 


A boy she met could only pant and cry, 


"9? 


“T’ve seen the little white moon go by! 


xII 


One day she sang in a fountain-square: 
“The miller is my father; 
He lives where the river sings so clear; 
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The moon, my far-away mother, 
Lets down her golden hair.”’ 


A merchant leaned from his balcony 
Saying, “If your father 
Is the miller, willingly 
Pll overlook your mother. 
Child, come home with me.” 


Che little wilful shook her head. 
“Listen to my singing. 
Here’s a song of a golden bed 
And the trouble it was bringing. 
Buy a song,” she said. 


But a merchant must not be 
So spendthrift; said he’d rather 
Give her food and a bed while he 
Was waiting for her father 
To claim her legally. 


‘I cannot come,” the child replied, 
“For I hear what you tell me. 
That bed’s not high enough to hide 
That it would buy and sell me. 

Buy a song!”’ she cried. 
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XII 


Those who bought her songs were young, 
Though they might be ninety. 

Those who heard her quaint songs sung 
Were old, though not yet twenty. 


Those who bought her songs were’ poor, 
Though now they are rich folk. 

I cannot tell you any more. 

There are not many such folk. 
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XIV 
She sang of songs: 
I} ong ts bought and sold 
What shall be its price? 
OU LlveE the singer gold 


Or give him a handful of rice 





His song shall not be yours 

i Until he dream your dream, 
Until you pay him tears 

For tears and flame for flame. 


XV 


he singer has his pride 
loak maybe 


; 


~~ TS 


l 1 over his heart 


| When the wind blows angrily. 


To fold over his heart 
That is not proud, that he 
Must « mpty of all bes ide 


lis own humility. 
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XVI 


I wandered, always wondering, 
And very still and shy. 

The high clouds wandered thunderin 
Loud across the sky. 


Out of my silent wondering 

Was born a song, a cry. 

Out of the storm’s loud thundering 
Silence leaped to the sky. 





g 


. 


























XVII 


The mill rang day and night 

With a terrible clamor. 

Sometimes it seemed to stammer, 
To stop—to snap—to bite. 

For the miller had gathered stones, 
Hard stones for the hopper, 

And he had also thought proper 
And better than stones—old bones. 


Stones and old bones, alas, 
And all because of his darling, 
His flitted summer starling, 
She brought him to this pass. 


For a man defied, bereft, 
Must have money, money, 


To keep the parlor sunny 
That his treasure has left. 


He must have money to pit 
Against the little queening 

Sb > 
Who took away life’s meaning 


When she went to look for it; 


He must have money in heaps 


For his daughters’ dowers, 
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For damask and glass and flowers 
And moon-white pearls in ropes; 


He must have money in hills 
For houses and for horses 

To run on all the race-courses 
And more and more high mills; 


He must have money for power— 

Ay, he must be respected 

Whom joy has rejected. 

Now, there’s not much money in flour. 





*“Her kind,” the miller said, 

“Are burdens and heart-breakers.”’ 
So he sold to all the bakers 
Bones and stones for bread. 
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XVIII 


Once I bought me shoes of gold 
To walk the dewy strand, 
But everywhere I went in them 

There was desert-land. 


O those heavy shoes of gold 

I paid for them, I paid! 
For everywhere I stepped or stood 
There I was afraid. 
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XIX 


When he heard the merchant had filed 
Complaint against his own wild child 


For insult given in all men’s eyes, 
He rushed away to apologize. 
Then he found her at an inn, 
Washing dishes, very thin, 

But full of singing as the cricket 


That chirps in every autumn thicket. 


The miller thundered, ““On your knees!” 
Then he faltered, “If you please.” 


For he was almost torn in two 
With not knowing just what to do. 


Was she his own, this elfin thing, 
That knew all alone how to chirp and sing? 


She said: ‘When I have washed the dishes 
I get my bread and all my wishes.”’ 


Her wishes were such pretty things, 
All with airy tunes for wings; 


In the alley sun they fluttered, 
With that gold her bread was buttered; 
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She smiled and tossed her little head, 
She was so proud to earn her bread. 


Bread! The miller gave a moan 


It was as though.she had thrown a stone! 


He gave a moan, he gave a groan 





She was little bigger than a bone. 


She said: “I knew, I knew you'd come 
When I had found the meaning 

Of many things. The tides drove home, 
The moon went soaring, shining, 

And I’ve been hunting, diving deep 


Searching awake and searching asleep 
And once, in darkness, I found dawn: 


When day came it was not gone. 


“T used to think (and I thought ill) 
That in the beginning was the mill. 
I thought as only a child can, 
A hungry child. O holy hunger and thirst 
Now I know that first, 
Before there was a mill 
Or a miller to work its will, 
There was a hungry man.” 
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XxI 


Hunger is a fearful word. 

He shook, he wept, but he would be heard, 
The hard blunt miller. ‘“‘ You’re my child: 
How came you to be so wild?” 

She glowed like moonlight, high, serene. 
“Your mother’s name was Hannah Jane,” 

He muttered. ‘“‘What’s this nonsense I hear?” 
She glowed like moonlight, steadfast, clear. 
She did not stir. He tried again: 

“Come home and I’ll give you a long gold chain.”’ 
And then he hung his blundering head, 
Remembering a lumpy bed. 


He thought he might say he was getting old 
But the very idea turned him cold, 

For he knew he could shake her as wel! as e\ 
He used to shake her beside the river, 
Except that something held his hand 
Strange—he longed to understand! 

Why, when she was no earthly use, 

Did he like to have her about the house? 
He growled, “I'll not be disobeyed!” 
She chuckled and sparkled undismayed 
And sang, “What may this hunger b: 
That you should hunger after me?” 
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What did you hide in your heart 
A thief could rob you of? 

What did you hide in your heart? 
Could it have been love? 


What did you hold in your hands 
That broke like a toy? 

What did you hold in your hands? 
Could it have been joy? 


What did you bend to bear, 
Calling it a duty? 

What did you bend to bear? 
Could it have been b autys 


ay, had you need of song! 
Tell me of your need. 
When you have need of song, 
Song shall be yours indeed. 
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I do not know any more of this story; 
When I do it will be my glory. 


I only know the miller still 
Sets a candle on her sill 





And lays a jasmine by her plate, 
Murmuring, “Little one, you are late.” | 


He humbly tries to make good flour 
To hear her singing every hour; 


For when the mill was grinding stones 
He says he fairly heard her groans, 


And when the mill was grinding bones 
He says he surely heard her moans. 


He says he sometimes brings her near, 
He says he almost sees her clear, 





Sometimes he cries, “‘ She is here! She is here!” 








Give me my daily hunger 
For my daily bread. 

Then give me another strongen 
Hy nger, less quickly he 

Give me to hunger longer, 
Unstayed, uncomforted. 

Give me only hunger 
{nd it shall be my bread. 


Graci Fallox Norton 
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NEANDERTHAL 


The old sculptor speaks. 
Many things? Yes, I’ve seen many things 
In my long life. The greatest? 

Well, to me 
The deepest wonder was to see 
The mind of man take wings, 
And by discarding passion learn to fly. 
I'll never learn it myself, this patient, cool 
Balancing of thought with thought. For | 
Am still too much the artist, think in heat 
And cannot let the facts speak for themselves. 
Yet I can meet 
The crystal beauty of dispa sion, yes 
And thrill to it, a new thing on the earth. 
And I have seen the birth 
With these old eyes of this new attitude, 
This scientific steadiness of thought, 
Not hurried, not distraught 
By prejudice or parti pris, not trying 
To fit facts to a universe 
Already planned and charted, but relying 
On evidence alone, let come what may. 
But I grow old and garrulous today. 
And you were prying 
Into my past to find a story there, 


Not vaporings I’m sure—although to me 
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The attitude is more than its results. 
Yet I’ll oblige and try to make you see 
What I saw in it. 


This happened long ago 
When I was full of youth and coursing blood 
And felt things in a flood. 
I’d heard of Darwin, but he seemed absurd, 
Indecent somehow. Surely beast and bird, 
Reptile and ape, had naught to do with man, 
For man was made in God’s own image. 


Oh! 
[ smile myself today, but you must know 
That was the way 
We thought before this attitude was born. 
Well—! was traveling in Germany 
En route from Rome 
When at an inn I ran across a man 
Who caught my sculptor’s eye. The rounded dome 


Of his great head, the steady, sunken eyes 

And lifted chin, intrigued me. 

So I spoke and we were friends. I found him wise 
In many things I knew not, sciences 

And pure abstractions. Broca was his name. 

And presently I came 

To see this thing I speak of, this cool thought 
Balancing in his brain, and caught 

A glimpse of where it led. 
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One day he asked of me to go with him 

To see Neanderthal, the quarry pit, 

And broken ledge of it, 

Where the first bones were found that set the world 

Agog with questioning. 

And on the way he told me of this thing 

And how the battle rumbled yet 

Among the scientists. Was this a race 
More primitive than any man today? 

Or was it just the case 

Of some poor long-dead idiot, whose last sleep 
Troubled mankind more than his wandering wit? 
At first I could not get 

Much matter from the skull’s description. It 
Was far too deep 

In questions of cephalic indices 

And supra-orbital structures for my ear, 

Until he took a pencil and made clear 

The ape-like ridges under which the eyes 
Looked out, the sloping forehead 

And the jaw slung forward, gibbonwise. 

Then suddenly I saw. 


We found the place, 

And by good chance the very laborer 
Who drove his spade so deep 

Into all time, and with a scattered heap 
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Of mud-bound bones turned: back the centuries. - 
He was a heavy man 

Strong and hard-handed, and his little eyes 

Saw revenue in us, He pointed out 

Just where the cave began 


Although the ledge was quarried now and gone 


And where the bones lay. But he plainly thought 
We were two harmless lunatics he’d caught. 


Broca wa asting round 


Testing the rocks, and tapping here and there; 


And in his eyes I saw a gathering glow 

I had not seen them wear 

That were so steady always. Then he stood 
Looking across the valley. Down below 
The Diissel River ran. There was a wood 
And fields beyond the quarry, and the sound 
Of labor from the pit. 

He looked at . 

Or past it, for so long 

Our guide grew restive then and spoke. 
“Will Excellence forgive me if I ask 

What all you educated folk 

See in the bones we found? To me they look 


Like any bones that lie by any brook.”’ 


And Broca spoke then. Many years 
Have passed me by. My hair ts gray 


Yet I can see him as it were today, 
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His.deep-set eyes grown suddenly alight 
With a wild fervor, and his voice grown taut 
With the great burden of his thought. 


“Man, man!” he cried, ‘‘ Look back 

Across the shelving years. Look back and see 
Your own Neanderthal when he 

Squatted where now you stand. 

Earth was primeval then, and full of fear, 

The unbounded forest here 

Filled with incredible beasts and sudden death. 
Among them he, swart, half-articulate 

And terror-struck, drew a precarious breath, 
Hunting and hunted. 


He would live I think 
Always beside a river, 
That great giver 
Of open spaces, distances—and drink. 
And he would live, or shelter, in a cave 
Like this of yours. By day he would be brave 
Enough no doubt, 
Hunt in a tribal rout 
Much like a wolf-pack, sun himself, and spawn. 
But when night came 
Fear would come too, the darkness drawn 
Like a great pall across his heart. 
And he would start 
And cower as the cry 
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Of some great hunting beast came drifting by, 
Or see in the wild welter of the storm 
A greater beast who hunted in the sky. 


And yet he lived, 

And, being fit, survived. 

With dawning thought he chipped your very flint 
And, half-erect, looked upward; and the glint 

Of all we know lay buried in his eyes. 


And then look back again, where through the ages 
The story moves, the rocks its pages, 

The earth its palimpsest. 

Look further back, across the shifting ice 

To where his fathers’ fathers struggled up, 

Not human now in form or brain, 

Yet ever lengthening the chain 

And bearing us no less in embryo. 


And further, further yet! Look back 

Across the slow 

And ever narrowing track 

Through ape and mammal, vertebrate and worm, 
To the first far beginning, lost in time, 

The protoplasmic germ, 

Insensate, will-less, anchored in the slime! 


And then look up, look up and forward, man, 
Across the widening pathway yet to go! 
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No longer is mankind the clumsy end 

Of a fantastic universe. The trend 

Is upward still, and slow 

More slow than glaciers at the pole, 

It yet goes forward. Who are we, 

Half creatures yet, however more than he 
Whose bones lay here, to call ourselves the goal? 
I see man climbing upward 

Age by age, and dream by shining dream, 
Discarding us who got him, growing whole 
Where we are part. I see his spirit gleam 
With unimagined splendor as he climbs 
Out of the twilight of our little times 
Lonely into a dawn so wide and white 


? 


I cannot bear the burden of its light! 


He stopped then suddenly and stood 
Looking across the river and the wood, 
And, being human, finding in his thought, 
Even in the balanced reasoning he sought, 
A passion and a glory, 

So that the story 

Rapted him away into eternity, 

Even as to some the thought of deity. 


And then he laughed a little and returned. 
‘All this I see 


In those worn relics that your shovel turned 
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Out of the mud, those bones that look 
Like any bones that lie by any brook.” 


“Nun, ya . . ” the workman said. “It’s very fine 
To see such things no doubt.” 

He turned away 

Embarrassedly, and kicked a lump of clay. 


Then Broca-smiled a little twisted smile, 
Heaving his shoulders up, and in a while 
Said we must go. 
But then he did not speak 
On all the homeward way, 
But during half a day 
Sat silent as a mountain peak. 


So that’s the story, friend. You may not see, 
You who sucked evolution with your milk, 
Just what it meant to me. 
But I’d not change my sense of liberation 
For all your later knowledge, no 
Nor for this attitude’s elaboration 
In aeroplanes, or Einstein, or the glow 
Of things I'll never see. And still to me 
The attitude is more than its results— 
And that I saw, clear as a crystal ball, 
Once, looking out across Neanderthal. 
Eunice Tietjens 
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COMMENT 
THE ARTIST REVOLTS 


HAT has the state of the country to do with poetry? 

The poet should draw off the purest essence of 
experience and days; but there are several essences; and 
two are satire and beauty. From both of these the poet 
must stand detached. He must be outside of and above 
the thing he lives with in order to see it clearly and as a 
whole. But necessarily he reacts to the conditions under 
which he lives; so that the state of the country may have 
very much to do with poetry. 

It may drive certain poets into the creation of a dream 
world, wholly in contrast with the times, and thus furnish 
them an oblivion and a sphere of poetry. Or it may 
absorb them in its confusion and materialism, and vitiate 
their art with the futility of daily things. There is plenty 
of cause in America now, and since the war, for the making 
of satirists; and as much for the making of Poes and Shel- 
leys; and the Crabbes may flourish too. 





There is, however, a level of life where the creative mind 
gets no reaction, where satire ceases to have a voice, 
because it can gain no hearers, and where because of the 


absence of violent excitants, the poets droop and do not 
have vitality enough to build stately palaces of dream for 
themselves. Have we arrived at that pass in America? 

Speaking generally of the creative function, what can 
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The Artist Revolts 


artists do as against the censorship which paralyzes the 
movie for instance? An artist sees a truth, and imagines 
a story in pictures in which to set it forth. Immediately 


the hand of the censor is laid upon him; he cannot show 
certain types of character; he cannot portray certain of 
the events of life; he cannot deal with certain property 
trespasses. He must dodge between these prohibitions; 
and his story comes forth mutilated; it is robbed of the 
strength and meaning that he could give it. 

The different states have laws on these things; certain 
phases of life are banned in the southern states, and others 
in other states. Then there is the national censor who 
takes his cue from the churches, the ‘‘ Fundamentalists.”’ 
What can be done? These crudities cannot be satirized. 
They are slippery protoplasm which flies in the face if it 
be stepped upon. It cannot be shamed, taught, injured 
or put down. 

This matter of the censorship has been laid upon books. 
The courts take a hand; and a book that has cost the 
author great labor and time is hobbled or thrown out. 
The prospect of this interference terrifies a writer; he 
begins to dodge, to shade off, to compromise with his 
creation. The mob psychology gets into his being at 
last, and enervates his hand. For great poets, great 
audiences are required; and only in a vital age like the 
Elizabethan or the Periclean is the greatest work done. 
A people that hears and considers every new thing brings 
to flower poets and creative artists. 
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As to living, consider some of the conditions in this 
country today. First there is prohibition as to the law 
and hootch in everybody’s pocket that wants it. Great 
thoughts do not come out of sneaks and cowards; nor 
out of sullen rebellion against interference with private 
life. Drink as it is a part of living, of association, of 
hospitality, and for its physiological effect has always 
paralleled creative work. It is linked to it in virtue of 
the mere matter of personal liberty also. There cannot 
be the greatest art where there is meanness and fanaticism, 
malice, black-mailing and intermeddling. Look how one 
thing leads to another; cigarettes are banned in Utah 
and Colorado, and the anti-tobacco societies are at work 
to prohibit tobacco all over the land. Constitutional 
provisions are no ban to these raids upon liberty. All 
the states forbid a state religion and guarantee freedom 
of worship; yet two states, Arkansas and Oklahoma, have 
legislated against the teaching of the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. What is this but creating a state religion? 
It is that and nothing else; for the theory of evolution is 
held to undermine the story of creation as set forth in 
Genesis, and the divinity of Christ as set forth in the New 
Testament. Bryan is going about the country proposing 
that the salaries of teachers who teach evolution be taken 
from them. “Starve them out, and they wont blas- 
pheme,” are his words in substance. No one rebels at 
these monstrous tyrannies; no one laughs; we just 
endure. The Fundamentalists swarm in the west and 
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howl for a literal interpretation of the bible—and these 
strange laws result. The whole theory of our republic 
has collapsed; and the doctrine prevails that everything 
is subject to a vote, and that any law is good that the 
majority wants. No fundamental right will remain when 
the Fundamentalists shall have finished. 

What is to be done? There is no use to fight these 
fanatics and fools toe to toe; but rather take away the 
support of their feet. The country must come to a basis 
of rationalism in thought and belief; we must follow 
Whitman’s advice to the states: obey little, resist much; 
we must be free to be better artists. 

Edgar Lee Masters 
THE JEW AS JEWISH ARTIST 


The Jew in modern American poetry has nothing to say 
as Jew. This assertion in spite of my friends Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer and Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, who have both 
written recently on the subject !—and of certain ingenious 
attempts in these pages to classify the lengthy rhythms of 
Mr. James Oppenheim and of others of his group as 
Hebraic. The lengthy rhythms of Mr. James Oppenheim 
are the rhythms of Whitman, who of course derived from 
the flow and parallelism of the lyric and dramatic passages 
of the Old Testament. But certainly the Whitmans of 
modern poetry are not pre-eminently Jews. Mr. Boden- 
heim’s thesis of the intellectual detachment, the destruc- 
tivism, the fastidious aristocracy of the Jew in modern 
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writing, while provocative, does not altogether prove 
itself. What Mr. Bodenheim is saying is substantially 
this—when the Jew displays such qualities as ought pre- 
eminently to belong to him as a critic of society, he is 
writing as a Jew; when he does not, he has abjured his 
heritage and is not writing as a Jew. Mr. Bodenheim’s 
thesis is enticing. He has not, however, enough data to 
support him. 

The Jew as Jewish artist is a romantic conception and 
one that the artist would like to believe in. The significant 
past of the Jew, his emotional driving-force, his ever- 
present preoccupation with the arts in modern society, all 
seem to convince. However—and the fact is startling 
the Jew has not, with perhaps the exception of Heine, 
produced an outstanding genius in modern literature. In 
science, in philosophy, in economics, an Einstein, a Karl 
Marx—perhaps Freud. And this is said of a people whose 
representation among the first-rate thinkers, among the 
intellectual workers, of the modern world is out of all 
proportion to their numerical representation. 

Such Zionists as are committed to the idealistic concep- 


tion of the cultural possibilities of the nationalist group 
have their answer ready. The Jew is homeless, deraci- 
nated. Genius grows out of theearth. It reaches its roots 
deep down, not among the peoples, but @ people. The 
Jew is a wind blown about the world. Give him his 
spiritual and physical home and he will again know his 
genius. 
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This answer stirs me—and then leaves me cold. It is 
too late in the histories of cultures to produce an Isaiah or 
an Ezekiel by means of a climate. . . . I cannot become 
convinced that what the Jew has to say in the modern 
world he will say as Jew. 

For, see—the whole tendencies of modern existence are 
against him. And here it seems to me he becomes signifi- 
cant as symbol. For if genius can grow only out of the 
deep ground, then perhaps genius—in the sense of the 
great, outstanding figure—will be no more. Or perhaps 
the genius of the near future (and who dare see further in 
this dizzying world) will not be in the arts. . . . But that 
is a tale worthy of further following. 

This de-nationalized Jew, this de-religionized expatriate 
of spiritual solidity—looking back perhaps with nostalgia, 
perhaps feeling about into this new world with a curious, 
rising excitement, is—it seems to me—the modern intel- 
lectual, differentiated from his contemporaries riot in kind, 
but perchance in a sharper limning of outline. Because of 
the pressure of his particular isolation, he has become 
earlier aware of isolation. Yet surely he is not alone in his 
homelessness. For the thinking of the world is deraci- 
nated. The man and the woman have again been driven 
out of Eden, and this earth that had an appearance of the 
possibilities of a garden-plot if it were sufficiently culti- 
vated and the weeds pulled with assiduity, is slipping 
roundly under their feet. . . . It is by no means the Jewish 
seer, the speaker, who is uniquely aware of dislocation. . . . 
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Yet sailing in space has its own particular interests and 
problems of navigation. 


Florence Kiper Frank 


TWO TRAMPERS-——AND A POEM 


I was washing my face, early one morning, in the Rio 
Grande. . . 

The rest of the circumstances do not matter. Suffice 
it to say that as I glanced up I saw, browsing in the under- 
brush about a quarter of a mile away, a buckskin cowpony 
that looked familiar. I walked towards him across the 
flat. Suddenly, as I approached, there was a great sway- 
ing and shaking in the bushes. The boughs bent and 
parted; the leaves were swept aside slowly by two large 
swimming hands; and a man rose before me clad in an 
undershirt, a mountain of a man, with round red apple 
cheeks and a matting of brown hair. His mustaches 
drooped out from among the leaves; he stood up to his 
full height and looked across at me: 

“Ow,” he said, “I say now, isn’t this jolly!) Wown’s 
you have some tea?” 


Stephen Graham says, “Ow, wown’t you have some 
tea?” in exactly the same tone on the alkali flats of the 
Rio Grande as he does in his own parlor, or on the top 
of a mountain. It is not that he is insensible to nature, 
or sees no difference between places; but discomfort, 
weather, hunger and roadless wilderness make no impres- 
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sion upon him whatever. There is more to it than that. 
It is the continuity of English tradition. 

During a certain six weeks of last year, Graham carried 
the continuity of English tradition and Vachel Lindsay 
of American tradition on a tramping trip through the 
Rocky Mountains. Graham is a writer whose sym- 


pathies are proportionately as large as his physique. He 
loves nations in the large and races in the large. He loves 
continents and walks across them to prove it. The two 
started out in Glacier National Park, Montana, and 
walked north-west into Canada. They steered by com- 
pass and, as Graham has told me, walked over everything 
that came in their way, including mountain peaks, rock 
slides, precipices and what-not. God took care of them. 
They waded in lakes of snow-water. At one time Lindsay 
sprained his ankle, and they camped for a few days on 
the side of a mountain. They spent nights on dizzy 
rock ledges up against the stars, without fire, without 
food, bacon gone, coffee gone—bare rock in an icy wind. 

Lindsay carried with him the continuity of American 
tradition. When America enters the wilderness, America 
in any form—as tourists, Boy Scouts, hiking clubs, Camp- 
fire Girls or botany classes—she begins at once to make 
as much noise as possible. Lindsay shouted poems and 
revival hymns to the opposing peaks. Graham led the 
way, and the poet followed—a slight, tramp-like figure 


with a red bandana around his neck and wisps of sandy 
hair poking out of his hat. 
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One might object to this loud indignity to lonely places 
if Lindsay had not brought back from them one of the 
best poems he has ever written. So Much the Worse for 
Boston really belongs to this expedition. His latest 
volume, Going-to-the-Sun (made in answer to Graham’s 
account of the trip in his Tramping with a Poet in the 
Rockies), is negligible but for that one poem, but the one 
is sufficient. It is worth a book. It seems that Lindsay 
met a Rocky Mountain cat who had heard of Boston and 
dreamed about it, and who told the poet about the Boston 
of his dream. It was a vision of some marvelous and 
violent race that lived there. 

I can quote only a minim where the whole poem is 
quotable: 

“They live the life of old 
That chickadees and bobcats sing, the famous Age of Gold . . . 
And love of man and maid is when the granite weds the snow-white 
stream. 

The ranch house bursts with babies. In the wood-lot deep eyes gleam, 
Buffalo children, barking wolves, fuming cinnamon bears. 
Human mustangs kick the paint from the breakfast table chairs.” 

And then I contradicted him in a manner firm and flat. 


“*T have never heard, in the modest Hub, of a stock ill-bred as that.” 
“*So much the worse for Boston,” said the lecherous mountain-cat. 


I intended to write a full criticism and say that for 
several years Lindsay had been sadly displeased with his 
poetry and was trying to make a new style and a new 
rhythm for himself, and that here he had done so. The 
new instrument is far more flexible than the old. The 
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early pieces were scored for the bass drum, and a bass 
drum has little range. But he now carries an even- 
flowing, many-syllable line without losing power, and he 
can vary his line length smoothly, without strain. And 
he remains Lindsay, the only voice in American poetry 
loud enough or raucous enough to be heard above riveting 
machines and motor trucks. But the poem speaks for 
itself; and I have used all my space talking about the 
admirable vagabonds who walked out to find it. 

Surely friendship is among the deepest of the mysteries. 
Why this peculiar pair should have chosen each other out 
of all mankind to be friends and to walk over the Rocky 
Mountains, is a problem too abstruse for calculation. 
Imagine them again later in the afternoon, descending 
a mountainside, with stillness and cool shadows creeping 
up the slopes—Graham, the enormous, the strapping 
man, shouldering down and already disappearing into 
the twilight of the valley, and Lindsay, lagging farther 
and farther behind, singing along to himself, a little 
gnome bouncing about far up on the mountain. 


Maurice Lesemann 
REVIEWS 
SALTY SAVOR 


Dramatic Legends and Other Poems, by Padraic Colum. 
Macmillan Co. 
This book is rich with personality, not only of an 
individual but of a race. One feels in it that touch of 
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Celtic madness which civilization cannot conquer, which 
keeps intact Mr. Colum’s faith in fairies throughout a 
seven-years’ contact with New York, and sends De Valera 
to the hills in spite of treaties and majorities. 
I heard a poet say it 
The sojourner of a night 
His head was up to the rafter 
When he stood in the candle-light. 


You’ve wildness—I’ve turned it to song; 
You’ve strength—I’ve turned it to wings. 
The welkin’s for your conquest then, 
The wood to your music rings; 
Till your salt shall lose its savor, 
And your virgin soil be cropped; 
Till you own like other peoples, 
And the breath of your need be stopped. 

But even if the Irish some day ‘‘own like other peoples,” 
it seems impossible that their salt shall ever quite lose its 
savor—if it does they will pay too high a price for that 
Free State, or even Republic, which they have fought for 
these many centuries. It would be easier, one may be- 
lieve, to standardize the Ethiopian than the Irish—may 
they hold out with consistent stubbornness against the 
increasing sameness of the world. 

Mr. Colum’s songs, in this book as in Wild Earth, have 
an easy spontaneity; one would no more think of ques- 
tioning their sincerity than of challenging his mountain 
thrush. And their lyric quality is quite frank and fearless, 
full of tune-shifts old and new but apparently never 
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sought for. One might transfer to him, by changing the 
gender of the pronouns, the lines in which he describes the 
narrative art of that wandering old crone Nell the Ram- 
bler: 

The lore she had, 

"Twas like a kingly robe on which long rains 

Have fallen and fallen, and parted 

The finely woven web, and have washed away 

The kingly colors, but have left some threads 

Still golden, and some feathers still as shining 

As the kingfisher’s. While she sat there, not spinning, 

Not weaving anything but her own fancies, 

We ate potatoes out of the ash, and thought them 

Like golden apples out of Tiprobane. 


Usually Mr. Colum’s verse is as little weighted with 
hidden meanings as the notes of thrush or blackbird, but 
occasionally we find his eye flashing with prophetic fire, 
as in the opening poem, To a Poet, which our readers will 
remember. And those who seek may suspect him of 


symbolism in such a poem as this, whose title is its first 
line: 


“Shall I go bound, and you go fre 
And love one so removed from me? 
Not so—the falcon o’er mv brow 
Hath better quest, I dare avow. 


“And must I run where you will ride 
And must I stay where you abide? 
Not so—the feather that I wear 

Is from an Eyrne in the air! 


“And must I climb a broken stair, 
And must | pace a chamber bare? 
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Not so—the Brenny plains are wide, 
And there are banners where I ride.” 
A book full of light winds—from Erin sometimes, but 
often from nowhere at all. H. M. 


A NEW BOOK ON POETICS 


The Principles of English Versification, by Paull Franklin 

Baum. Harvard University Press. 

To write about any form of creative art and to appeal 
not only to students and to teachers but to professional 
practitioners of the art discussed is a task seldom accom- 
plished with success, especially in the United States. 
Will not a psychologist some time explain why learning 
often leads to meticulous dullness, rarely to enthralling 
illumination? Is it that study, while transforming the 
mind, saps the spirit of enthusiasm? How rarely do our 
diligent college professors produce books which have 
built upon a solid foundation of scholarship a superstruc 
ture fashioned with artistic sympathy and understanding! 

To the small but esteemed company who do so belongs 
Paull Franklin Baum, formerly of Harvard, now of Trinity 
College, Durham, North Carolina, who, in The Principles 
of English Versification, has produced a handbook that 
should gladden the heart of every practising poet. In 
brief compass—a slender volume of hardly more than two 
hundred pages—is contained a compact yet complete 
summary and explanation of the divers forms of poetry 
in English, old and new. Professor Baum has shown 
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unusual skill in the selection of the illustrative material 
which is a necessary feature of a book of this kind; his 
examples of the sonnet, for instance, not only illustrate 
but explain the form, thus doing double duty; besides 
Rossetti’s well-known sonnet on the sonnet, Professor 
Baum quotes portions of less familiar sonnets upon the 
same theme by J. A. Symonds, Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and Eugene Lee-Hamilton. The chapter on Prose and 
Verse is an exhaustive and penetrating discussion of an 
important question of contemporary poetics; and Pro- 
fessor Baum’s conclusions should be welcome to every 
sincere lover of poetry. His book is characterized 
throughout by open-mindedness and by sanity; he ques- 
tions the conservative as readily as he listens to the radi- 
cal. “A great deal of metrical analysis has wrecked 
itself on the visible rocks of a false accuracy, and it is 
therefore not only out of caution but also out of mere 
common sense that we should eschew the arbitrary, even 
at the risk of vagueness and an ‘unscientific’ admission 
of uncertainty. For the only great and annihilating 
danger of writing on versification is dogmatism. Our 
theorists, both old and new, are first tempted and then 
possessed with their theories—all else becoming wrong 
and intolerable.”’ 

From this it will be judged rightly that Professor Baum 
quotes not only from the older but from contemporary 
poets; he is as familiar with Miss Lowell and Mr. Robinson 
as with Mrs. Browning and Spenser. However, the dis- 
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tinguishing feature of the book is that the author never 
allows himself to be tricked out of the aesthetic attitude; 
no matter how carefully he analyses the mechanics of 
poetry, he remembers that poetry is an art, and that the 
critic is always confronted by the miracle of creative 
genius. He closes with the sound doctrine: ‘‘Profes- 
sional prosodists doubt and dispute one another with the 
zeal and confidence of metaphysicians and editors of 
classical texts. They are all blind guides—perhaps even 
the present one!—if followed slavishly. There is only 
one means (a threefold unity) to the right understanding 
of the metrical element in poetry: a knowledge of the 
simple facts of metrical form, a careful scrutiny of the 
existent phenomena of ordinary language rhythms, and 
a study of the ways in which the best poets have fitted 
the one to the other with the most satisfying and most 
moving results.” 

It is to be hoped that Professor Baum, after such an 
auspicious first volume, will continue his critical writing, 
that to one already endowed with critical acumen, sym- 
pathy, and a lucid style, time may add a grace of expres- 
sion which is now, in some measure, lacking. But 
The Principles of English Versification is published at a 
fortunate time, when many poets are turning from the 
newer, and freer, to the older, and more traditional, 
forms: to such men and women the volume may be heartily 
recommended. It contains an excellent epitome of each 
important theory of poetic art; it is unencumbered with 
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“the apparatus of mere learning,” though there is always 
sufficient to lead the inquiring reader to sources; and it 
offers an historical survey of the mechanics of poetry from 
the time of Chaucer to the present. Best of all, the author 
has himself the temper of a poet. 


Norreys Fephson O’ Conor 
POETRY BY A NOVELIST 
April Twilights and Other Poems, by Willa Cather. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 

This is a book of poems by a great literary personality, 
who well deserves the Pulitzer prize—but not by a great 
poet. 

Willa Cather is, to my thinking, one of the few authentic 
voices among the prose writers of today. Her novels and 
short stories are as sweeping and indigenous as her own 
western prairies, as full of hope and heart-break as the 
immigrants she knows so well, and as pathetically cour- 
ageous as the flame of youth in city slums. Her stories 
are unforgettable. They etch themselves into your con- 
sciousness and you can no more escape them than you can 
escape your own memories. They are an integral part 
of this our mother country. 

But Miss Cather is not at heart a poet. She is not at 
home in the medium. Much of herself comes through, 
as is inevitable since she has so much to give. The same 
humanity, the same sense of drama, the same directness 
of vision are in this book which are in her prose. And 
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they are almost as hard to forget. Eighteen or twenty 
years ago I read several of these poems, two in particular, 
Grandmither, think not I forget, and The Tavern, and as | 
read them now they are as familiar as old friends. 

Yet now, examining them in the cold light of later knowl- 
edge, I see that I have loved and remembered them 
because of the humanity, not because of the poetry. And 
this is not alone because they are in the manner of another 
day. In 1903, when this book was first published, English 
poetry had not undergone the cleansing and revivifying 
that has since come to it. Conciseness was not a virtue; 
rue and rosemary, minstrels and Helen of Troy were still 
legitimate lyric symbols. And it is inevitable that we 
should find them here. Yet if the form alone stood be- 
tween Miss Cather and the reader accustomed to the 
idiom of today, the second part of the book, in which she 
speaks a later language, should reveal her as an authen- 
tic poet. But to me it does not. 

She is simply not at home in the medium. Her thinking, 
for all its directness, is cramped and clouded by the song 
element, not released by it. Take this, called Prairie 
Spring, and one of the most successful of the new poems. 


Evening and the flat land, 

Rich and somber and always silent; 

The miles of fresh-plowed soil, 

Heavy and black, full of strength and harshness; 
The growing wheat, the growing weeds, 

The toiling horses, the tired men; 

The long, empty roads, 
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Sullen fires of sunset, fading, 

The eternal, unresponsive sky. 

Against all this, Youth, 

Flaming like the wild roses, 

Singing like the larks over the plowed fields, 
Flashing like a star out of the twilight; 
Youth with its insupportable sweetness, 
Its fierce necessity, 

Its sharp desire; 

Singing and singing, 

Out of the lips of silence, 

Out of the earthy dusk. 

This is a vivid enough picture, with a real enough grasp 
of the substance of poetry to make a fine poem. But 
somehow it doesn’t. 

Yet for all this, the book is welcome, for it reveals a less 
known phase of a great literary personality. And some 
of these poems, especially the earlier ones, will surely be 
remembered when another twenty years have added them- 
selves to the first twenty, for their human drama and their 
sympathetic understanding of the stuff of life. E...2. 


4 BOOK OF GRATITUDE 


Star Pollen, by Power Dalton. Will Ransom. 

Someone has said, much better than I can here, that 
poetry is the child of gratitude—the effort of the spirit to 
make some recognition of the loveliness in the universe, 
to pay back if possible some iota of that debt by creating 
more beauty, but at any rate to acknowledge in some way 
that days were full of beauty, and nights, even when 
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lacking stars, brought something of mood or agony which 
the spirit was not entirely willing to forego. In support 
of this contention Rupert Brooke’s The Great Lover 
comes quickly to mind, and we might quote passages 
innumerable from other poets—passages in which beauties 
are listed, rather than described, as if description would 
prove too arduous a task and death find the poet before 
he had said, “I, too, lived; saw, héard and felt these 
things.” 
Star Pollen, by Power Dalton, strikes us as particularly 

a record of this poetic sentiency. 

Urns of Carrara marble I have seen, 

Pale as the lily maid’s white violet face, 

Urns delicately wrought as fine old lac 

Woundingly beautiful in curve and sheen . . . 

Bright alabaster urns, and ivory 

Translucent as dim mist that veils a star 

Flagons of silver, bluer than wind rays are, 

And exquisite as Mozart melody .. . 
And how she loves words, the tools of her trade!—though 
many will disagree with her to the extent of feeling that 
music has more possibilities of freedom and color than 
speech has. 

If music could be loosened from its bars, 

And melody could rise untrammeled, high! 

Beating impetuous wings against the sky, 

Tearing in passion at the shaken stars; 

If music could hold color of wild birds, 

Blue-violet, rose madder, crystal, jade, 

And moon-blown gold, and every tint and shade 

Then music would be beautiful as words. 

Words gave earth color and all harmonies . . . 
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The scarlet sounds Giovanni’s rage imbued 
With crimson—such tint Mycerinus’ knees; 
Song woke on Tristan’s lips when {seult wooed, 
And viols sobbed in mauve words Mary said, 
When she stood white above her Wordless Dead. 
Again and again, with grace and dignity her sonnets 
record the delights of those who love be auty. 
To be sure one grows a little tired of mauve before 
many pages have been read, also of the beauty that is 
always represented as being so very painful—* wounding” 
is the word she uses—and other poetic gestures of the 
young or commonplace. Power Dalton, is, however, not 
the latter. Her workmanship assures us of so much; as 
does the ( ompleteness with which she has made the classics 
her own. Her work is patient, fine. . . civilized. Though 
in this first volume she attempts only the sonnet and the 
feminine lyric > these she does well, and the book iS too 
slender for the reader to tire from lack of variety. While 
the thought content will not make reviewers stand up and 
huzzah over the approach of a new intellectual giant, still 
there is something for women to think upon in such lines 
as, 
I wish that when love claimed me I had saved 
Ju t one small bit of life to be my own . 

and often a delicate originality diverts and pleases: 
If | could take a tree into my arms, 
And hold it like a child against my breast, 
Perhaps its crying loveliness would hush, 
And I could TSS. « 

The book-maker, too, has done his best. 


Margery Swett 
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POETRY UNDER THREE FLAGS 
Espigas, by Luis de la Jara. Imprenta Maroto, Madrid. 
Al Rumor de la Fuente, by José A. Balseiro. Real Her- 
manos, San Juan de Porto Rico. 
Alas Nuevas, by Pedro Leandro Ipuche. Alsina y Cia., 

Montevideo. 

Poetry seems to have been discovered by Spain and 
Spanish America; and the books and exchanges which 
have begun to pour in from widely separated capitals 
are merely another evidence that Latin literary aloofness 
from North America is going out of fashion among the 
Latins themselves. The quickened interest in con 
temporary literature in its more revolutionary manifesta- 
tions has been shown by the establishment of many new 
periodicals devoted to what is conveniently called there, 
as here, “the new literature,” and, more practically, by 
the offerirg of considerable prizes in Spain, Argentina, 
and elsewhere, for books of poetry. 

Among the latest arrivals at the Porrry office are the 
three listed above. 

Espigas is one of a series of thumb-nail volumes of most 
delectable format which has already been rendered inter- 
esting by the work of such young nonconformists as 
Alfonsina Storni and Juana de Ibarbourou. Sr. de la 
Jara has experimented here with little epigrams three lines 
long in verse neither rhymed nor assonanced, with results 
sometimes scintillant and sometimes dazzling to the point 
of obscurity. 
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Although José A. Balseiro is well under twenty-five, the 
fly-leaf of A! Rumor de la Fuente credits him with four 
previous books of verse, one of short stories, two of essays, 
and a novel. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the inspiration has run rather thin. His last collection 
of poems received an extended critical appreciation from 
that poet-errant of modern Spain, Villaespesa; and, 
skimming the facile images of the present volume, one 
feels it was probably forced into too quick a blooming by 
that august approval. Here is society verse as light as 
whipped cream, generally as harmless, and always as 
unsustaining. 

And third on the list is a fresh and vigorous book out of 
Uruguay, its vocabulary racy of the soil. The opening 
poem of Alas Nuevas, Los Carreros (The Wagoners)—has 
a rolling sonorousness appropriate to the theme and very 
satisfactory to the ear in spite of an occasional hitch in 
the rhythm. The young author is not yet quite sure of 
his technique, but his experiments, ranging from a group 
of sonnets to the long poem just cited, are always inter- 
esting and sometimes notably successful. The prevailing 
theme is a romantic-realistic treatment of the lives of the 
Uruguayan cattlemen, among whom the poet has evi- 
dently lived on equal terms; the round-up is here cele- 
brated with the gusto of one of our own cowboy songs. 
There issome of the latter’s delightful and joyous hyperbole 
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I feel that with my lasso I’ll rope in what I’m after. 
I am the lassooer! 
Look out, then, if you see me on horseback, 
With my eyes looking big. 
It doesn’t make any difference if it’s a bull, 
Nature, cosmos, man, mystery, or God! 
Watch out for the bold curve of my lasso! 
I’m a good lassooer! 


Across various of the poems has fallen the shadow of 
that de Quincy of Uruguayan letters, Herrera Reissig; 
but there are others, equally pantheistic in feeling but 
more delicate in treatment, which show the influence of 
Dario in his quieter moods. One of these, 4gua y Raiz, 
is a brief singing lyric of whose simplicity and beauty that 
master would have approved. The following translation 
may hint at the poem’s meaning and movement. 

From the lengthening coils of the rivers, 
From the fresh concentration of the tree, 


I learned to be root which as bough emerges, 
And water that sings far-flung and free. 


No bird flies over that does not see me, 

No color fails in my waves to vibrate; 

From the root up to the stars I lift me; 

By the stream, to the root’s depth penetrate. 


Tree and river am I. In that revealed 
And in that concealed. 


This young Uruguayan has evidently something spon- 
taneous and individual to contribute to the Latin-Ameri- 
can literature of our generation. Muna Lee 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Samphire, by John Cowper Powys. Thomas Seltzer. 

It is curious that John Cowper Powys cannot get him- 
self down more satisfactorily in verse. The glittering 
demoniac quality, the vivified erudition, the phrases that 
leap and sting, these things which make him perhaps the 
most brilliant lecturer in English, and one of the most 
fascinating personalities of our day, evaporate somehow 
when he tries to reduce them to cold print. And some- 
thing forced and garish and merely clever is left. 

Yet embedded in this curious matrix is a simple lyric, 
called Noveméer, that is at once reticent and tender, and 
very lovely. It is like the heart of the man underneath 
all the clamor of his mind. And those of his friends who 
have long known the simplicity of his heart cannot but 
feel that only by listening to its still, small voice can John 
Powys hope to become a true poet. 


Our Poets of Today, by Willard Cook, with an introduction 
by Percy Mackaye. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
This book is poor journalism on the subject of poetry, 
and we regret its reissue. Such a helter-skelter, undis- 


ore 
cerning agglomeration of external facts and gossip- 

inaccurate even in its own field—cannot but be vitiating 
to the public taste. Mr. Mackaye’s introduction should 


precede a better book. 
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NEWS NOTES 

The announcement that the Pulitzer prize has been awarded to Edna 
St. Vincent Millay should stimulate interest in her Sonnets from an 
Ungrafted Tree in the May Harper’s Magazine, and also in an article 
about her by Carl Van Doren in the June Century. The sequence of 
seventeen sonnets is decidedly not to be overlooked, partly because of 
the effective innovation of a seven-foot line as the last of each sonnet and 
partly for more intangible reasons. It will be a revelation even to many 
of Miss Millay’s admirers. These are many, judging by the inquiries 
that have come to us from poetry societies and women’s clubs. Porrr\ 
wishes its budget would permit it to increase its staff sufficiently to 
answer such inquiries adequately and cooperate with clubs and schools 
in arranging programs. Sometime we are going to take more space than 
we can here to explain just why this would be a fine thing for the mag- 
azine, the poets and the country. 

The May number of Harper’s Magazine also carries an interesting 
suggestion by Rollo Walter Brown that the church should aid in the 
development of artistic enterprises. 

The Plaza Theatre of San Francisco announces the opening of a School 
of the Arts of the Theatre, under the direction of Ellen Von Volkenburg 
and Maurice Browne. The school has an endowment fund which it hopes 
will enable it “to offer an unique training for an exceptionally low fee, to 
exercise rigorous care in its selection of students, and to demand the 
highest standard of work from all. . . . It is believed to be the only 
school of the theatre in'Western America connected with a professional 
theatre. It hopes that eventually its students, Americans, may have a 
distinction comparable with that of the French students trained in the 
school of the Comédie Frangaise, and that its Studio-Theatre may do for 
the American stage something of what Stanislavski’s Studio-Theatre has 
done for the Russian. It aims at giving its students a complete training for 
the theatre as an art; it does not aim at fitting them to win popular success 
in the commercial theatre as such. . . . Twenty-five scholarships of one 
hundred dollars each are available each semester.”” The experience and 
record of the faculty leads us to believe that due attention will be given 
the poetic drama. 

The Walt Whitma n Fellowship of Chicago held its annual celebration 
of the poet’s birth, May 31st, at the Abraham Lincoln Center. The 
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News Notes 


special speaker was Carl Sandburg. Short addresses were given by Dr. 
Andrew A. Gour, Vincent Starret, H. B. Rittman, Phillip R. Davis, 
Maxwell Bodenheim, Jesse Quitman, Ella Boynton, and, of course, 
Clarence Darrow and Llewellyn Jones. Everyone who cares to attend 
this annual celebration is a member of the Walt Whitman Fellowship. 
There are no dues, though there is a nominal entrance fee, and a charge 
for those who wish to attend the dinner preceding the celebration. 

On May 22, The Poets, New York, held a dinner at which plans for the 
coming year were made, and officers elected. The Poets is a small club 
of big poets, or at least those who have attained a degree of recognition. 

A communication from Annie Kilburn-Kilmer, the mother of the late 
Joyce Kilmer, tells us that his poem “Trees,” first published in Poetry, 
is being sold by the Bird and Tree Club to raise money for devastated 
France. Over $1,800 has been raised already. The poet’s parents are 
erecting a thirty-five foot monument to him near the spot where he fell. 
The sculptor is Pavlo Abbete of New York, and the subject, “ David the 
Poet Soldier.” Mrs. Kilmer’s book, “‘ Memories of My Son, Sergeant 
Joyce Kilmer,” has been receiving very kindly reviews. The entire 
proceeds go to a trust company for the education of the poet’s four 
children. 

The Pioneer Writers’ Guild of America announces a prize of $150 for 
a poem in any type of verse which does not exceed thirty lines. As the 
purpose of the guild is to aid novices, rather than professionals, no one 
who has had more than six poems published in a magazine of general 
circulation is eligible for the prize. The contest closes June joth. 
Requests for further information may be addressed to The Pioneer, 
g Charles Street, New York City. 

The closing date of New Pearson’s prize Contests, announced in our 
March number, has been changed to June 3oth, to give contestants more 
time. 

Poetry for Fanuary, 1923, is extremely scarce in this office. The 
editors earnestly request subscribers and others who may have copies no 
longer in use, to mail them to us, whether in good or bad condition. For 
fresh copies we will pay the retail price. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Voices of the Southwest, by Hilton Ross Greer. Macmillan Co 

Daily Bread, by Wilfrid Gibson. Macmillan Co. 

“Selected Poems, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

Sea Change, by Muna Lee. Macmillan Co. 

Thirteen, by David Thorne. Palatine, N. Y. 

The Condemned and The Mercy of God, two poems of crisis, by Hugh 
I’Anson-Fausset. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Selected Poems, by George Sterling. Henry Holt & Co. 

Star-Songs and Atom-Dances, by William Ear! Hill. Four Seas Co., 
Boston. 

Fringe, by Pear] Andelson. Will Ransom, Chicago. 

A Child’s Day, a Book of Rhymes, by Walter de la Mare, with illustra- 
tions by Winifred Bromhal!. Henry Holt & Co. 

Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 

An Old-World Sorrow, by Jessie Annie Anderson. Milne & Stephen, 
Aberdeen, 

A Prayer Rug, by Jessica Nelson North. Will Ransom, Chicago. 

The Gothic Rose, and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Rowland Childe. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Six Poemes Synchroniques suivis de la Messe d’ Art, oratorio par Marcello 
Fabri. Chez J. Povolozky et Cie, Paris. 

University of Chicago Poems, by Edwin Herbert Lewis. University of 

Chicago Press. 

PROSE: 


Oracle (automatic writings of Eugenie Bragdon). Arranged, edited and 
introduced by Claude Bragdon. The Manas Press, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Magic of Thought Power, by David Winslow. Claflin-Hill Printing 
Co., Chicago. 





